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GOOD WORDS.—XXVIIL. 
Conquer yourself, serve others, be magnetized by 
the magnet of spiritual power. Thus can you be 
useful in the world. Rorvs M. Jongs. 


In address to students of Whittier College, Cal. 








THE THOUGHT OF GOD. 
One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 
And equal to my every need,— 
It is the thought of God. 


Each morn unfolds some fresh surprise, 
I feast at life’s full board; 

And rising in my inner skies 
Shines forth the thought of God. 


At night my gladness is my prayer, 
I drop my daily load; 

And every care is pillowed there 
Upon the thought of God. 


I ask not far before to see, 
But take in trust my road; 

Life, death, and immortality 
Are in my thought of God. 


To this their secret strength they owed 
The martyr’s path who trod; 

The fountains of their patience flowed 
From out their thought of God. 


Be still the light upon my way, 
My pilgrim staff and rod, 
My rest by night, my strength by day, 
O blessed thought of God. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


A QUAKER REFORMER AND PHILAN- 
THROPIST.* 

John Mifflin, the first of his family to settle in 
America, came from Warminster, England, about 
1678, the supposition being that he was a passenger 
in one of the five ships containing colonists of Friends 
who came to the new world to help along William 
Penn’s “ holy experiment.” The Mifflins finally set- 
tled on three hundred acres of land, now a part of 
Fairmount Park. 

Warner Mifflin, the great-great-grandson of John, 
and the subject of this sketch, was born in Accomac 
County, Virginia, in 1745. He settled at Chestnut 
Grove, near Camden, Delaware, and it was from this 
place that he set out on his various and varied philan- 





*“Life and Ancestry of Warner Mifflin.” Friend, Philan- 


thropist, Patriot. Compiled by Hilda Justice. Philadelphia, 
Ferris & Leach. 


thropic pilgrimages, and from here issued his series 
of propaganda in behalf of freedom and peace. 

While a birthright> member of the Society of 
Friends, it would seem that as a young man he did 
not very greatly value the good order of Society, for 
on Third month 26th, 1768, a complaint was lodged 
against him by Murtherkill Preparative Meeting 
“for accomplishing his marriage by the assist- 
ance of a priest with one of the same pro- 
fession.” But the young offenders speedily made 
the proper acknowledgment and were forgiven. 
The period of unconcern seems to have been 
of short duration, and his return to the regard 
of Friends quite speedy, for eight years after 
his marriage in contempt of discipline, we find him 
recommended by his preparative meeting as an elder, 
which recommendation was approved by the monthly 
meeting. At this time he was only thirty years old. 

His chief claim to interest and consideration to- 
day rests on his career as reformerand philanthropist. 
It is probably not too much to say that next to John 
Woolman, Warner Mifflin did more than any other 
man, principally by his example, and constantly by 
his precept, to clear the Society of Friends from com- 
plicity with chattel slavery. In fact, he seems to have 
anticipated the advanced position taken by the So- 
ciety regarding slavery, temperance and peace. 
Thomas Clarkson, the English abolitionist, said that 
Mifflin “ was the first man in America to uncondi- 
tionally emancipate his slaves.” 

Hector St. John De Crevecceur and J. J. Brissot 
de Warville have given somewhat sensational ac- 
counts of the exploits of Warner Mifflin as emanci- 
pator and Quaker peace envoy to Lord Howe and 
General Washington, these stories being given in full 
in the book before us. That in the main they exhibit 
the true traits of the Mifflin character, as interpreted 
by French enthusiasts, may not be doubted. Still the 
cash value of the time of a slave in the eighteenth 
century, or of any other farm laborer, at two hundred 
and seventy pounds a year (more than a thousand dol- 
lars) sounds a little steep. Yet this is the amount 
which De Crevecceur says Mifflin allowed his slave 
after he manumitted him, and on which basis he gave 
the freedman a bond for 2,295 pounds, bearing seven 
per cent. interest, as the price for nine years’ unre- 
quited toil, 

Whatever may be thought of the two stories in- 
dicated, we get the best understanding of Warner 
Mifflin’s character from his own modest account of his 
testimony for freedom and peace. In 1796 he pub- 
lished “ The Defence of Warner Mifflin against the 
Aspersions cast upon him on Account of His Endeav- 
ors to Promote Righteousness, Mercy and Peace 
among Mankind.” From this, and his personal and 
public letters, we learn the consistency of his ethical 
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concerns, and the way in which he bore his testimony 
against evil conditions, and what he considered false 
custom. 


Before he reached his majority he had determined 
that he would not be a slaveholder, and when he 
found himself possessed of slaves, he began that real 
exercise of conviction which led him to give his bond- 
men their freedom, and undertake to educate the 
Friendly conscience away from an allegiance to ser- 
vitude. But he did not carry out this pure principle 
without a struggle. He says: “I became possessed 
of several minor slaves by my wife; and divers came 
from my father’s on different errands, with the con- 
clusion to reside with me, without any move thereto 
on his part or mine; also my mother’s blacks from 
Kent County, Maryland, came to live with me. Thus 
all I then had being of lawful age, being volunteers 
in my service, I rested quiet in the use of them, until 
at length I became almost persuaded I could not do 
without them.” He even admits that he adopted for 
a time the common pretexts of slaveholders as ex- 
cuses for keeping his own bondmen. But he says, 
“ My fig-leaf covering of excuse was stripped off, and 
my state discovered to me, by the penetrating rays of 
the light, which maketh manifest.” Thus he made 
short work of pretexts and excuses, and sent word to 
his father that he must take the blacks away, or con- 
sent to their freedom. Receiving permission to do as 
he liked, all the slaves possessed in any way by him 
were manumitted, and recompense was made to such 
as had served him past their legal majority. 


Then began his concern for members of Society 
who held slaves, and pilgrimages personal and public 
were made to convince members of the meeting of 
their obligations under the gospel, to cease to hold 
men and women in bondage. Warner’s father soon 
freed his slaves, and the good work went on in the 
Society. The records of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing contain plenty of testimony of the service of this 
concerned Friend on committees having in hand the 
testimony of Society on the slavery question. His 
travels within the bounds of his own and other year- 
ly meetings in the promotion of his concern were 
large and laborious. He wrote memorials to Con- 
gress and to the President, and in 1791 presented 
such a memorial in person. Representing his month- 
ly meeting, he visited Lord Howe, the British com- 
mander, #nd General Washington, his concern being 
to explain the Friendly testimony regarding peace, 
and to dispel the notion that Friends were unpatriotic 
and really traitors because they opposed war. 

As one of a committee of Friends in 1782 Warner 
Mifflin appeared before the Virginia Assembly and 
secured the passage of a bill permitting emancipation. 
Other legislatures were visited, and were induced to 
take some action in the matter. 

Regarding his labors with the Society he says: 
“ About this time I was appointed on a committee to 
labor with the members of our Society who held 
slaves, in order for the convincement of their under- 
standings of the inconsistency of the practice with 
Christianity, shich labors were so far blest that in a 





little time most of our members liberated their 
slaves.” 


This good man, in maintaining his testimony, was 
misrepresented and misunderstood. He was charged 
with selfishness, and with other motives that he did 
not possess, and to-be thus misrepresented was a sore 
trial. But these things did not prevent his following 
the Light in other matters. He tells us that he “ felt 
religiously engaged in testimony against the per- 
nicious use of ardent spirits, so generally putin 
in time of harvest.” _ This caused him much embar- 
rassment. Having freed his slaves, and depending 
upon hired labor, he had some unpleasant experi- 
ences, but remained firm, and testified as follows: “ I 
have been favored never to suffer damage, through 
the disuse of it in my fields, and I have been so pre- 
served from the misapplication of it since, that in all 
my concerns there has not been one pint used, except 
on particular occasions as medicine, and that but lit- 
tle.” 

In his early life Warner Mifflin was called to pub- 
lie office, and undoubtedly discharged all the duties 
thereof in right conscience. Yet he confesses that 
the positions he did fill excited “ a considerable thirst 
for preferment in government,” but the reprehensi- 
ble feature of office-holding he considered was its ten- 
dency to color and cripple his ethical standard. He 
declares that a taste for official position “ had much 
impeded my testimony against slavery.” In another 
place in his “ Defence ” he says: “ And, indeed, I 
have felt scrupulous of taking an active part in elec- 
tions, lest I should not only become tinctured with 
a spirit of party, but also contribute, by my vote, to 
the placing in power of those who might thereby be- 
come oppressors of tender consciences.” From the 
standpoint of a really representative government, it is 
not easy to see how the oppressors of tender con- 
sciences, and the foes of good government, can be 
kept from exercising pernicious power, except by men 
with right consciences and motives seeking to elect 
men of their own type to office. 

When the Revolution was in progress, and Con- 
gress had issued its bills of credit, Warner Mifflin felt 
that he could not handle any of this money, without, 
as he expressed it, defiling “ my hands with one of 
the engines of war.” The following passage shows 
not only the temper of his own mind, but reveals the 
sympathetic sort of woman he had for a wife: “ Find- 
ing my wife so far united with me, as to refuse it 
likewise, she saying, though she did not feel the mat- 
ter as I did, yet for fear of weakening my hands, she 
was most easy not to touch it,—I became much 
strengthened, and resigned to suffer what might be 
permitted, feeling at times the prevalence of that 
Power which delivers from all fear of the malice of 
men, or infernal spirits, and which reduces the soul 
into perfect subjection to the holy will and ordering 
of the Divine Providence.” 

Many minutes were secured by Warner Mifflin to 
make concerned religious visits in various parts of 
America, and about 1785 he asked for a minute of 
unity to visit Friends in England. His monthly and 
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quarterly meetings heartily concurred in this re- 
quest and gave him minutes. When the matter came 
up in the meeting of ministers and elders of the 
yearly meeting the request was refused. The only 
ground for this adverse action was that there seemed 
to be no precedent for granting minutes to elders to 
make religious visits across the sea. It would thus 
seem that the failure of the meeting to make the sys- 
tem fit new occasions and concerns deprived this 
Friend and English Friends of what would undoubt- 
edly have been a gracious privilege. 

In the light of the bloody history which character- 
ized the final struggles against slavery, the peaceful 
and forceful propaganda carried on by Warner Mif- 
flin seems almost amazing. But it must be remem- 
bered that he worked and exhorted before the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin and the elevation of cotton as 
king, had helped to make the industrial system of the 
South apparently profitable, and to greatly enhance 
the market price of slaves. The moral iniquity of 
slaveholding was not unappreciated by the South in 
the eighteenth century. It was only when the sys- 
tem sought to save its life and promote its profits by 
political dominance in the country, that the deaf ear 
and the calloused conscience were turned towards the 
advocate of freedom and the cause he advocated. The 
dollar is often not only the dust in the balance, but 
the dust in the eye of the personal and public con- 
science. In speaking of the early declarations of the 
Southern churches against slavery, Horace Greeley, 
in his “ American Conflict,” says: “ But no similar 
declaration has been made by any Southern Baptist 
State Convention since field hands rose to $1,000 
each, and black infants at birth were accounted worth 
$100.” 

Warner Mifflin died as he had lived, a philanthro- 
pist, and in the harness. The Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of 1798 was held during the presence of the 
yellow fever epidemic. Warner ministered to the 
victims, contracted the disease, and died soon after 
his return to his home in Delaware, aged 53 years. 

The value in considering as consistent and conse- 
crated a life as that of Warner Mifflin does not lie in 
the expectation or hope of blindly imitating what he 
did, but in the desire to meet present-day needs and 
demands with the same loyalty to conviction, and the 
same sacrifice of place, power and pelf which he mani- 
fested. It is possible that some of us fancy that tes- 
timony bearing is something which became a lost art 
when the iniquity of African slavery passed away. 
But the fact is our time has its manifest evils, its 
hoary-headed iniquities, its tolerated wrongs, to be 
testified against. The point is that the twentieth cen- 
tury testimony must be in behalf of twentieth cen- 
tury, and not eighteenth century need; against pres- 
ent wrong, and not against obsolete evils. 


There is a bravery about a man like Warner Mif- 
flin which puts to blush the brutal bravery of battles, 
and baptizes the individual spirit with a constancy 
and a consistency that might become contagious in 
our time for the good of all time. 

Henry W. Wixpvr. 


a 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF JOSHUA 
WASHBURN. 

[Under the title,“ Why Am I a Friend ?” the following by 
the late Joshua B. Washburn, of Chappaqua, N. Y., of whom 
we gave some account in a recent issue, was read by him at a 
Chappaqua monthly meeting social some two years before his 
death.] 

Being now in my 83d year, I am permitted to look 
back on a lifetime and see what cause there was to 
make me a Friend. My parents were not birthright 
members, but joined the Society by request after 
their twelve children were grown. My grandparents 
were all members by request except one. 

The earliest remembrance of my attachment to 
Friends was the attendance of a funeral where Jacob 
L. Mott preached a sermon which arrested my 
thought. I asked my father what they paid him for 
his labor in the service. My father said he was one 
who did not take pay for his preaching. I thought 
that was remarkable. Soon after this Sewell’s “ His- 
tory of Friends” was read in our home by an Eng- 
lish school teacher boarding at our house and teach- 
ing the district school. He being an Englishman was 
well acquainted with the part of the country where 
George Fox lived, which made the story of Fox’s 
travels more interesting. That made an impression 
on my mind which was never obliterated. The great 
suffering of Friends to obtain liberty of conscience 
made me a Friend while quite a young man. Before 
1 was a member I attended First-day meeting regu- 
larly, but never a business meeting. 

1 want to tell here my experience in once attend- 
ing New York Yearly Meeting. One day, while 
working on the highway, my dear unele, Richard 
Whitson, said to me, “ Let us go to New York Yearly 
Meeting.” “How?” I asked. “ We will go to Sing 
Sing and take the sloop to-night for the city.” We 
stopped work, went to Sing Sing, but were too late 
for the sloop. Then we took a steamboat that landed 
us on the west side of the river to wait for a steamer 
that came along in the night and took us to New 
York. We attended yearly meeting one day, as that 
was the only privilege we then had. In after years, 
before I was a member, I generally made a practice 
of going down on Fourth-day, as that was public 
meeting day. The yearly meeting was held at Rose 
Street. Rachel Barker, from Poughkeepsie, was the 
principal speaker, and her sermons I esteemed it a 
great privilege to hear. I went home perhaps as well 
satisfied as later when I was permitted to enjoy the 
exercises of the week. I remember hearing my good 
Chappaqua friends say how they wished I was a mém- 
ber so I might attend the business meeting. I have 
in after years told some of my friends that I was as 
much a Quaker before I was a member as afterwards. 
In reading the lives of our early Friends I felt like 
walking somewhat in their steps, keeping on my hat 
when I[ had business in attending court. Once I had 
to leave the court room for this, and I explained to 
the judge my reason, which was entirely satisfactory. 
The judge attended to my business, and the officer, 
as I left the room, said he would not have required 
it of me if he had known of my conscientious scruples 
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against putting off my hat. I also refused to perform 
military duty, and, at one time, the officer came after 
me to take me to prison for military dues, but missed 
me, as I was in the woods hauling wood. At that 
time it was a common thing for young men to be con- 
fined in our county jail for refusal to pay military 
dues. 

I had an impression that I should ask to be a mem- 
ber of meeting in 1851, the 31st year of my age, hav- 
ing previously been married, using.a Friends’ certifi- 
eate. When I wrote my request for membership, the 
wording was, “ Being ever convinced of the princi- 
ples of Friends, I ask to become a member, if Friends 
think well of it.” John Pierce and Sutton Reynolds 
were appointed to visit me, and John seemed im- 
pressed that I should comply with the custom of 
Friends in plainness of language and dress. Since 
that I have encouraged a number to become mem- 
bers, but have not felt called to insist upon these 
forms, as I believed the principles of Friends were 
more important than the cut of the garment. 

In 1864 I was drafted in the army and was held the 
first day, as by the examination I was thought capa- 
ble of performing military duty. I was in my sixty- 
fifth year, therefore just under the age limit. I made 
application to the provost marshal that the sum which 
was raised by the town for my release should go to 
the nursing of the sick and wounded. In the evening 
I met General James Ryder, a good friend of mine, 
who asked me to come the next day and he would 
have my ease reopened. The head surgeon gave me 
a certificate of physical disability. I had great re- 
spect for the Government of the United States, for I 
believed it regarded conscientious scruples as evinced 
by the law permitting money raised to hire a substi- 
tute to be used instead for hospital duties. I am de- 
scended from a family not noted for warriors, for my 
grandfather Washburn was drafted in the Revolu- 
tionary War and hired a neighbor for a substitute. 
In the War of 1812 my father was drafted. He had 
a substitute ready to go in his place, but the war soon 
ended and this was not required. In the last session 
of Congress Friends and others having scruples in re- 
gard to war have been exempted from military 
duties, thus marking an advance step in the interest 
of peace and a regard for conscience. 

The first time I was called to travel as companion 
to those exercised in the ministry was in 1867, when 
T accompanied Esther Haviland and Phebe S. Haight 
to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Since then I have 
frequently been the traveling companion of Isaac 
Wilson and Robert S. Haviland, being blessed in the 
companionship and labors of those devoted servants 
of God. 

In 1897, when anticipating a visit to England with 
my wife and daughter, I obtained letters of introduc- 
tion from James Wood, clerk of Orthodox Yearly 
Meeting, and also from Aaron M. Powell, to promi- 
nent Friends in England. These secured for our 
party many privileges and courtesies. While in Eng- 
land we visited Scarboro Castle and saw the room in 
which George Fox was imprisoned for about a year. 
Swarthmore Hall, the home of George and Margaret 








Fell Fox, near Ulverstone, was a place of especial in- 
terest; also the quaint meeting house near by, built 
with money George Fox left in his will for that pur- 
pose. Carlisle, where he was imprisoned, and other 
places made memorable by the sufferings of early 
Friends, we were privileged to visit. Opportunity 
was given to attend two meetings in London, two in 
Searboro, one in Glascow and one in Dublin. The 
meetings were all very satisfactory. After consider- 
able search we were permitted to stand beside the 
grave of George Fox in London and John Woolman 
in York. 

My memory goes back to over fifty years ago, and 
compares the meetings then with the attendance of 
our Chappaqua meeting now. It was then large. The 
house was well filled and the gallery on First-day was 
often full. We would now hardly have a meeting 
but for the number that has been added by request. 
We had then that dear Friend, Jacob L. Mott, a be- 
loved minister, attending our meeting; Esther Havi- 
land, with her sweet words, always an inspiration to. 
all of us; Thomas Farrington; Amy Quinby, and 
later Robert S. Haviland, with his earnest words, 
stirring up the lukewarm to their duty and faithful- 
ness in its performance. 

Now our meeting has sustained an irreparable loss 
in the removal from our midst of Robert S. 
Haviland and Moses Pierce, both deeply interested in 
its welfare. Who will take the places of these 
worthy ones who have passed on to the higher life ? 
Now what is to be done to have our meetings kept 
up? Lask the question. Who can answer it? I look 
at our meeting, as well as others I have visited, and 
often have to ask, What has the future in store for 
our Society ¢ I look at the large buildings that belong 
to most of our quarterly meetings, that were none too 
large to accommodate its members, but now almost 
empty. One meeting has been laid down with 
enough members to establish a meeting seventy-five 
years ago. 

I have greatly desired, as my day’s work is 
nearly done, that I might see in my closing vears a 
revival to more faithfulness in the performance of 
our religious duties, both in profession and practice, 
that each one should feel the responsibility of being 
a member of our religious Society, and that love 
should be a true emblem of all our members. Drum- 
mond truly says: ‘** Love is the greatest thing in the 
world.” Thereby others seeing our good works would 
be led to glorify our Father which is in heaven. 


1903. Josuua B. WasnHevrn. 





IS THERE A CRIMINAL CLASS? 


The first fact to be emphasized as a result of ob- 
servation is the one that is just now rapidly coming 
to be recognized by society in general, namely, that 
there is in reality no distinct criminal class, but that 
criminals are mixed in with others in every class. 
That is, there is no particular body of people that is 
differentiated from the rest of the human family by 
reason of certain psychological and physiological 
characteristics, marked by certain hereditary traits, 
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and possessed of special personalities, training and 
environment, which can be gathered into a group by 
itself and correctly be designated as a criminal class. 
This used, until within very recent years, to be the 
popular notion, and was the basis of the treatment of 
the criminal. But modern social science, biology and 
psychology, as well also as practical experience with 
the inmates of our penal institutions and the people 
of the slums, are disproving this old theory, notwith- 
standing Lombroso and his school. ; 

It is true there are peculiar specimens of human- 
ity in prisons—cranks, freaks, degenerates, and hard- 
ened and vicious characters—but so are there all 
these outside the prisons, mixed in with the other 
people of the world in the different grades of society. 
The deliberate, professional criminal, with peculiar 
and pronounced characteristics, and forming a differ- 
ent type of man and woman, is too infrequent to con- 
stitute a definite class, unless he, with many others 
not in prison, be considered as a member of a dis- 
eased class in humanity. Those who do not agree 
with this impression, and persist in believing that 
there is a distinct, typical, criminal class must, if they 
study society, and also become familiar with the in- 
mates of our penal institutions, admit that only a 
small portion of the class are confined in those insti- 
tutions.—C. F. Ordway, in the Atlantic. 


PHYSICAL DEGENERATION IN GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

In this month’s number of the North American 
Review, Sir John E. Gorst, M.P., gives an appalling 
account of the physical condition of a large propor- 
tion of the population of Great Britain. The alarm 
was given some time ago by the military authorities, 
who found that the standard of recruits was falling in 
a marked degree. It was deemed advisable to make 
arrangements for the instruction of school children 
in phy sical exercises, and a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to consider the best method of doing so. The 
commission found that there was no satisfactory evi- 
dence as to the physical condition of school children, 
and concluded that they could give no advice as to ex- 
ercises until that condition was ascertained. An ex- 
amination of the children in certain typical schools 
was, therefore, instituted, and the results were of the 
most discouraging description. The investigation 
shows that in the poorer. districts of Great Britain 
and Ireland, a large proportion of the children are 
growing up so deteriorated by starvation and from 
insufficient or improper food, that they will be the 
seed-bed of disease and crime, and must remain as 
long as they live a burden on society. It appears that 
the British race is being propagated by the less fit 
part of it. In discussing some of the causes that tend 
to produce deterioration the writer says: 

‘For the neglect of the physical condition of the 
poor and their children, the rich indeed pay a terrible 
penalty. The scourge of consumption causes in the 
United Kingdom one death in eight, and half the 
deaths which take place between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-five. This disease, we are informed by 








medical authority, need not exist. It is bred amongst 
the ill-nourished children of the poor. That is the 
nursery of its evil growth. In all the schools of our 
slum districts young children could be found, if there 
were medical inspection, in numbers that would aston- 
ish the contented optimist, already infected with the 
malady; unsuspected by parents or teachers, they are 
already spreading amongst their comrades a disease 
which is curable even in their own bodies if early de- 
tected and early treated. Contagion spreads, seizes 
upon the children and youth of the rich, and takes its 
toll of life as above stated. Detection by inspection, 
and cure at a small expense, of incipient consump- 
tion amongst destitute children would save many a 
young and promising life amongst the rich, and spare 
many a father and mother the ‘anguish of the loss of 
the dearest and most valued of their children. It is 
the same with the infectious diseases of childhood.” 








WAIT FOR HIM TILL YOU HEAR, THEN 
WAIT ON HIM. 


(Our friend, Hugh Foulke, suggests that we publish the fol- 
lowing. It is by Lord Radstock, and was in a recent issue of 
the Philadelphia Friend. | 


The elementary lesson is to have communion. It 
is of the same importance to hear the Lord’s guidance 
in speaking to one as to a thousand. Don’t go with- 
out being sent. Many fail here; they think they 
must do something, must go end speak to some one, 
and they have desperate failure. Why? The Lord 
hath not sent them. It would do this convention 
good to be shut up separately a week alone with God! 
for the salt may lose its savour. The first question is, 
Are we definitely, entirely the Lord’s? I do not mean 
are we Christians, but are we of one mind with 
Christ? If we come to meet the Lord we shall meet 
him; do not let us come to meet man, or to hear man. 
He is very jealous. He wants us to be at his orders, 
and he has to teach us when to sit still. He will stop 
us when we are in a presumed path of duty which is 
not the path he chooses for us. When a soul has re- 
ceived Christ it is a baptized soul. I do not mean bap- 
tized by water. I mean engrafted into Christ, spirit- 
ual baptism is identification into Christ, baptized into 
Christ’s name. “ Ye shall receive the Holy Ghost.” 
The office of the Holy Ghost is not only to comfort 
and fill you with peace, but to testify of Christ and 
make you forget self and see Jesus. When Stephen 
was filled with the Holy Ghost he saw Jesus. You 
say you don’t like waiting. When Moses waited 
forty days his face shone! At first he said he could 
deliver his people, but he failed miserably. God sent 
him away to the backside of the desert for forty years 
and then he said, “ I cannot speak!’ But when God 
was with him he led Israel out. You get into a rail- 
way carriage, vou are perplexed; ought you to speak 
to every one? Not unless God bids you. Your words 
will be useless unless God sends the message. You 
say you don’t hear God’s voice—wait to hear i x. Efi 
were speaking outside and there was a great noise in 
the street you could not hear, but come close and you 
will-hear. 

Wait till you do hear. 
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iH SECRETARY HAY AS POETIZER AND precedent is given the writers of literature for leni- 


HUMANIZER. : 
The late Secretary Hay was more than a success- 
ful diplomat, or a maker of readable and popular lit- 
erature. He helped, perhaps unconsciously and un- 
intentionally, the theological transformation of his 
time. While he did not indulge in theological con- 
troversy, he did make an important contribution to 
the rationalizing and humanizing of the thoughts of 
men regarding religion and the future life. 
When “ Jim Bludso ” and “ Little Breeches ” were 
written the humanities had small place in the the- 
ology of the time. Men were rewarded or punished 


ency towards very imperfect mortals. In fact, John 
Hay had to be true to his art, and to the spirit of all 
real teaching, which is sympathy. If he wanted to 
teach tenderness he must use a certain amount of 
moral unloveliness as an example. If his purpose 
was to humanize and broaden even the religious sym- 
pathies the whole scheme would have been defeated 
by selecting a comparatively perfect subject. In any 
event the lesson in “Jim Bludso” and “ Little 
Breeches ” appealed to the common sense of the peo- 
ple, however much it may have shocked the theologi- 
eal sensibilities. After all is said and done, it was 


not complimentary to the popular theological concep- 
tion, that the sublimest sympathy and completest ree- 
ognition of rare human service and sacrifice had to be 
put into the mouths of the supposably irreligious and 
the confessedly immoral. 

Of the same type of poem is “ Banty Tim.” It 
would be very pertinent reading in the midst of pres- 
ent-day race intolerance. The poem treats in real 
Western vernacular the “ Remarks of Sergeant Till- 
man Joy to the white man’s committee of Spunky 
Point, Illinois.” The white men had warned a cer- 
tain colored man to quit the town, for no reason save 
that it was a white man’s community. Tillman’s lan- 
guage is both rough and explicit, but at the same time 
human. The colored man stayed, of course. 

In “ The Monks of Basle ” we have a very human- 


for the acceptance or rejection of the plan of salva- 
tion, and future felicity was supposed to consist in 
everlasting adoration in a very material and in- 
tensely musical heaven. With these two notions the 
poetry of Hay was at variance. In “Jim Bludso” 
we find a rather common sinner, a man not even out- 
i wardly moral at some points, granted unreserved par- 
i don not because of any vicarious merit, but as the 
i proper fruit of a heroic act of self-sacrifice. This 
typical Mississippi pilot, with more wives than the 
; law allowed, went to his death while seeing to it that 
) every soul on the burning steamer got safely to 
' 
| 
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shore. In this way Hay sums up the whole matter: 


“He were’nt so saint—but at jedgment 
I'd run my chance with Jim, 
"‘Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him, 


. He acon hie duty, 0 dend-aure thine— izing story drawn from a medieval legend. The 
And went for it thar and then; monks in their mediative meanderings got closer to 
a And Christ ain’t a-going to be too hard 


the heart of nature than they supposed. The glory 
of it, and the singing of the birds, revived old memo- 
ries and almost forgotten romances. They feared the 
heart promptings as of the evil one, and spurned the 
nature teaching as an enemy of their souls. 


On a man that died for men.” 
Thirty odd years ago, when “ Little Breeches ” 
first appeared, it was caught up by the Spiritualists 
as a confirmation of their philosophy, from a distin- 


guished quarter. There is an element of the miracu- The following verses will show Secretary Hav as a 
lous in the poem, but the sequel was the most natural | humanizer in a different mould: , ; 
thing in the world, if disembodied spirits are busy a Shik ai aah he eats ene 
with the affairs of men, and can employ more wisdom Thew heenmeced end chesbel chout— 
2 and power than mortals in warding off disaster. The Dry husks of logic—old scraps of creed— 
j “ plot ” of the poem, if this word may be used, is ro- And the cold gray dreams of doubt,— 
mantic and exceedingly human, appealing to a com- “And whether Just or Justified 


mon sentiment. In the midst of a blinding prairie 
snow storm, a man leaves his sleigh and team of 
horses to do business at a store. The team runs away 
with a four-year old lad on the sleigh. The team and 
outfit are found snow-stalled, but the lad is missing. 
A frantic search follows, and finally the little fellow 
) is found in a sheep-fold warmly nestled among the 
j 


Was the Church’s mystic Head— 
And whether the Bread was changed to God, 
Or God became the Bread. 


“But of human hearts outside their walls 
They never paused to dream, 
And they never thought of the love of God 
That smiled in the twilight gleam. 


“So goes the tale of the monkish books, 
The moral who runs may read— 

He has no ears for Nature’s voice 
Whose soul is the slave of creed. 


friendly animals. The mystery of the child seeking 
this shelter is solved as follows: 


“How did he get thar, angels? 
He could never have walked in that storm; 
They just stooped down and toted him 


“Not all in vain of beauty and love 
| To whar it was safe and warm. 


Has God the world adorned: 
And he who Nature scorns and mocks, 
By Nature is mocked and scorned.” 


And I think that saving a little child, 
And bringing him to his own, 

Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around the Throne.” 

It is not necessary to excuse the slang, or defend 
the depravity which is characteristic of these poems 
as literature, and discolors the lives of the heroes of 
the stories. In the treatment which Jesus accorded 
the woman caught in the act of sin, a distinguished 


In the militant order, but at the same time very 
human, is the little poem, “ God’s Vengeance,” the 
following being the last four verses: 


“How shall his vengeance be done? 
How when his purpose is clear? 
Must he come down from his throne? 

Has he no instruments here? 
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“Sleep not in imbecile trust 

Waiting for God to begin, 
While growing strong in the dust, 
Rests the bruiséd serpent of sin. 


“Right and wrong—both cannot live 
Death-grappled. Which shall it be? 
Strike! only justice can give 
Safety to all that shall be. 


“Shame! to stand puttering thus, 
Tricked by the balancing odds; 
Strike! God is waiting for us! 
Strike! for the vengeance is God’s.” 

All this is in fine scorn of the comfortable super- 
stition that the world’s iniquity can be baffled save by 
concerned and divinely-inspired human action. 

In his * Castilian Days ” Secretary Hay gives play 
to some of his humanitarian and broad-gauge views. 
In the chapter on “ The Escorial,” in treating of 
the monstrous superstition and tyranny of Philip IL., 
we find this suggestive paragraph: 

“The world which Philip governed from the foot of the 
Guadarrama had passed away. A new heaven and a new earth 
came in with the thunders of 1776 and 1789. . . . The unpub- 
lished fiat has gone forth that man is more than the glory of 
princes. The better religion of the future has no need of the 
massive dungeon—temples of superstition and fear.” 

It is just as certain that other and newer heavens 
and earths will come in, if not with the thunders of 
other revolutions, by the orderly processes of prog- 
ress, and the ever new and ever old religion shall give 
greater scope to the truth, and larger opportunity and 
growth to even the wayward and wicked among men. 

These lines are written not simply to revive the 
memory regarding the literary creations of that 
forceful and almost invaluable American who so re- 
cently went into the great beyond, but to illustrate 
anew the beauty of the world’s growing toleration 
and tenderness. The heterodoxy of some of John 
Hay’s poetry did not prevent his receiving a degree 
of honor a few years ago from the most orthodox of 
universities. It is a cause of rejoicing that the 
thoughts of men have become so widened that no 
measure of recognition is now denied men who labor 
tor the world’s advancement because of their opin- 
ions, and the delights of the immortal life are not 
withheld because of creed. 

These humanizing words from the short introduc- 
tory lines to “Castilian Days” are worthy to be 
printed on our national halls, and engraved upon our 
hearts, for universal application: 

There are those who think the Spaniards are not fit for free- 
dom. I BELIEVE NO PEOPLE ARE FIT FOR ANY THING ELSE. 


We may imagine that the humanizing character of 
Secretary Hay’s literary productions were in a meas- 
ure inspired by long and close fellowship with the 
great heart of sympathy which beat in the breast of 
the great President. While fondly cherishing the 
enlarged impulses for good which characterize our 
time, we may bid farewell to the great Secretary in 
his own “ My Day is Done ” 


My short and happy day is done, 
The long and lonely night comes on. 

And at my door the pale horse stands 
To carry me to distant lands. 


His whinny shrill, his pawing hoof, 
Sound dreadful as a gathering storm; 

And I must leave this sheltering roof 
And joys of life, so soft and warm. 
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Tender and warm the joys of life— 

Good friends, the faithful and the true; 
My rosy children and my wife, 

So sweet to kiss, so fair to view. 


So sweet to kiss, so fair to view. 

The night comes on, the lights burn blue; 
And at my door the pale horse stands 

To bear me forth to unknown lands. 








HAPPINESS. 

Laughter is not only contagious; it is inspiring, and 
among the minor moralities it holds a high place. 
We may question the right of any man to be gloomy 
since there is always more light than shadow in every 
life. But, surely, we must assert the duty of happi- 
ness because it affects the common life. A happy 
person makes all around him happy. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to cultivate this grace. With wide-open eyes the 
sensible man can certainly see enough to make him 
glad. Nature in all her beauty; the sunlit landscapes 
on the pages of the history of the past life; the 
friends, the daily comforts of God’s dear providing, 
and the knowledge of God’s love, are enough to make 
one ashamed of grumbling. It is well for us to know, 
and it can be frankly spoken, that the cross, com- 
plaining, gloomy man is as bad for the moral health 
of a community as the thief or the drunkard.— 
Selected. 








Among the mysteries there is none greater than 
that of answered prayer. How does God answer it? 
By lawé In law? Above law? We do not know; 
nor how to pray as we ought do we know. We are 
sure that God must somehow respond to his child 
when he cries to him, and we are quite as sure that 
prayer at its best can be little more than that which 
Whittier declares, “ Thy will be done.” It is a peace- 
ful condition of mind to come into, and in it we can 
beat back the billows of doubt and distrust and mis- 
giving as from nowhere else.—Baptist Common- 


wealth. 





When the love of unity overmasters the love of 
truth, the hope of a safe church is gone. The first 
step from this fatal disturbance of the true balance 
is to confound the idea of Christianity with a merely 
outward visible consolidation; and then for the sake 
of maintaining this kind of unity comes the gradual 
result of mixing truth with error and corruption— 
a mixture in which truth is sure to be ultimately pre- 
cipitated into concealment at the bottom, while error 
and corruption lie atop, penetrating everywhere, and 
making the whole mass unsavory to God and unsav- 
ing to man.—Selected. 








When Canon Farrar once asked Robert Browning 
what words in all his poetry best expressed his relig- 
ious belief, the poet referred him to the poem La 
Saisiaz, and to the words: 


“He at least believed in Soul, was very sure of God.” 


a 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE ATTENDANCE OF MEETING. 

Prernaps in all meetings where the query relating 
to regular attendance of meetings is answered, the re- 
sponses show a deficiency of interest in mid-week 
meetings, and very generally only a small percentage 
of the recorded membership are reported in their 
places on First-day. Sometimes excuses of business 
engagements, inclement weather, and a scattered 
membership, are offered to mitigate the unsatisfac- 
tory answer; but when all has been said in extenua- 
tion of non-attendance that can be said, the fact re- 
mains that many of our members do not seem to care 
to attend meeting. Back of this fact is probably a 
somewhat complex set of reasons, extending from in- 
ertia, indifference and habit, to a well-defined convic- 
tion that it is of no use to go’to meeting unless we 
are sure of a good sermon when we get there. 

A needed service on the part of interested attend- 
ers is to endeavor to overcome these objections indi- 
vidually as they encounter them, and to secure the 
attendance of those whose names are on our member- 
ship rolls. This is a matter not for a committee or a 
delegated body only, but for the membership. The 
best point of approach is usually informal, and there- 
fore cannot be advantageously used by a committee. 
Those who stay at home from inertia may sometimes 
be stimulated by continued expression of social in- 
terest in them. Habits of non-attendance are hard 
to change, because it really seems to people who have 
adjusted the concerns of material life without regard 
to time for meeting, that there are valid reasons why 
they cannot attend. The benevolently-disposed 
among them may be led to attend sometimes on ac- 
count of the help they may afford to others by so 
doing, and if a measure of interest in what the meet- 
ing stands for can be established a new habit may 
supplant the old. 

The idea that we go to meeting solely for what we 
get is one that needs to be enlarged so as to embrace 
also what we can give, in silent communion, if not in 
vocal utterance. So long as we expect the meeting to 
give us something that is worth going after, we are 
liable to find it not worth our while to go, because the 
spirit of getting rather than giving or sharing, is 
prone to defeat the purpose for which we go to meet- 
ing. Drawing spiritual comfort from the silent meet- 
ing must be learned. We may not go with the cares 
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of the world upon us, and while we are physically still, 
expect the tumult of our thoughts to be stilled by a 
power forced upon us, and the light of God’s spirit 
shed upon our spirits with no effort on our parts. We 
learn to feel the comfort and guidance of the spirit by 
giving it opportunity. If we rarely attend meeting 
we find it more difficult to put ourselves in the atti- 
tude of receptivity and willingness to use the spirit- 
ual manna as seems best on the occasion. <A habit of 
attendance and conformity to the silent order makes 
it easier to attain the benefits of such communion. 
The chance attender need not be discouraged because 
he has failed to realize the blessings whereof he hears 
others bear testimony. Into the fullness of the 
spirit’s power we grow naturally, but we do not grow 
unless the conditions of growth are fulfilled in us and 
an environment is furnished for its development. 

We have a considerable number of interested 
Friends who attend associations, conferences and 
meetings where papers and discussions are in order, 
who are rarely seen in our meetings for worship. In 
view of these conditions we hear suggested the intro- 
duction of fixed exercises into the meeting for wor- 
ship. This adjustment would virtually increase the 
number of meetings for conference, and abolish 
meetings for worship. We need, perhaps, more than 
any other one thing, to strengthen and deepen the 
purely devotional spirit among us, and the present 
basis of our religious meetings, if rightly understood, 
admirably serves this purpose. 

We appeal to young Friends especially to endeavor 
to bring into regular attendance at our First-day 
morning meetings members who for various reasons 
have not thus far felt it either a duty or a pleasure 
to be there, but who need for their own sakes and 
for ours to find comfort and guidance in the quiet at- 
mosphere of purely religious aspiration. In this con- 
nection it is encouraging to note that the half-hour 
devotional meeting each morning of the Buck Hill 
Assembly was as well attended as any day session of 
the conference. And while there was a reasonable 
amount of vocal congregational expression, there was 
an absolute lack of any attempt after a formal and 
finished sermon. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

To succeed John Hay as Secretary of State, Elihu 
Root, former Secretary of War, has been appointed. 
Some months ago, before the death of Hay, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had oceasion to say: 

Elihu Root is the greatest man I have known in our public 

service. He is the greatest man that has appeared in the pub- 
lic life of any country, in any position, on either side of the 
ocean, in any time. 
At the close of his address before the National Edu- 
cation Association, on the 7th, in announcing the ap- 
pointment of Root, he said, after a tribute to John 
Hay: ' 

I wished to get for John Hay’s successor the man that I re- 
garded in all the country the one best fitted to take his place. 
In asking him I was asking him to submit to great pecuniary 
sacrifice. I never even thought of that aspect of the question, 
for I knew he wouldn’t either. How it would affect his per- 


sonal fortune would not be taken into account by Elihu Root— 
and he has accepted. 
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The President added that Hay and Root were not 
exceptional, but typical of a large class among the 
wealthy of our country to-day. 

Elihu Root was born in New York State in 1845, 
the son of a professor of mathematics in Hamilton 
College. He was admitted to the bar in 1867. In his 
practice he specialized in railroad and will cases, ac- 


quiring a reputation as one of the shrewdest young’ 


corporation lawyers of New York City. As candi- 
date for Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, he was 
defeated in 1879. He was United States District At- 
torney in 1883 to 1885. He came to be chairman of 
the New York County Republican Committee, and to 
be recognized as a political power. After his defeat 
in 1879 he steadily refused to accept nominations, 
though more than once talked of as mayoralty or gu- 
bernatorial candidate. Sueceeding Alger as Secretary 
of Way, in 1899, receiving his appointment from 
President McKinley, he served in that office for five 
vears. President McKinley once said that the peo- 
ple of the United States did not know all that they 
owed to Elihu Root. In taking up publie duties he 
leaves a most lucrative law practice. 

Speaking of the Episcopalian Bishop and his sub- 
way saloon, the Methodist Bishop, Luther B. Wil- 
son, D.D., of Tennessee, at a large meeting of the In- 
ternational Epworth League, in Denver, Col., said: 

You can’t consecrate damnation, you can’t change hell. If 
there was ever a time when all hell broke out in laughter, it 
was when this saloon was opened with prayer and Christian 
songs. If there was ever a time when all the angels in heaven 


wept it was when this damnable and gigantic’ sacrilege was 
consummated. 


Following these remarks, which were fairly shouted, 
the immense audience of young people broke into the 
wildest applause. 

An increased membership of 1,500 persons in the 
period of six months is the record of the Catholic 
‘Total Abstinence Beneficial Society of Philadelphia. 

The opening of the vacation schools and play- 
grounds all over Greater New York, by the Board of 
Education, has given needed relief to the children of 
the sweltering tenements. In many instances the 
children preferred the baths to the playgrounds. The 
largest number admitted on any opening day was re- 
corded at the Houston Street School, where 3,100 
boys and girls passed through the gates, singing 

America,” and repeating the allegiance to the flag 
before the play began. 

The reading of the Bible in the public schools was 
denounced in the report of the Committee on Sec- 
tarianism of the Central Conference of the American 
Rabbis (Reformed), which closed in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the 6th. The report as adopted contains the fol- 
lowing: 

The place of the Bible is in the home, the church and the 
church school. To force it into the public educational institu- 
tions is not merely to suggest that these three agencies are 


powerless to effect the desired results, but it is likewise to in- 
terfere with the growth of a finer and larger human brother- 
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hood. It has created ill-feeling between Catholic and Prot- 
estant and has caused both to look down upon the Jew. 


Assistant Statistician Holmes has been dismissed 
from the United States Department of Agriculture 
for furnishing advance statistics in regard to the cot- 
ton crop to the New York cotton speculators. Fol- 
lowing this comes a charge from some independent 
tobaceo growers that the Tobacco Trust is dictating 
to the department the estimates of this year’s tobacco 
crop. There are also floating rumors of jugglery in 
the reports of wheat and corn. Secretary Wilson is 
investigating these matters, and will do all in his 
power to secure absolute secrecy and good faith in 


getting the figures together and published without a 
leak. 

It has been formally anounced that after the peace 
plenipotentiaries of Russia and Japan have had a pre- 
liminary meeting in Washington they will adjourn 
to Portsmouth, where their subsequent meet- 
ings will be held in the newly-completed storehouse 
of the navy yard. May this meeting hasten the day 
when all naval buildings will be used for peace-craft 
instead of in preparation for war. 

France and Germany have reached an agreement 
on the subject of Morocco which averts the possibil- 
ity of war. France has consented to the conference 
proposed by the Sultan of Morocco, with the distinct 
understanding that arrangements previously con- 
cluded between France and Great Britain and France 
and Spain are to be left intact. It is understood that 
the influence of the United States Government has 
had an appreciable effect in leading toward a peace- 
ful adjustment of the situation. 

Referring to the refusal of the German Govern- 
ment (at the express command, it is said, of the Em- 
peror) to permit the distinguished French Socialist 
Jaures to deliver an address in Berlin on interna- 
tional peace, the Public Ledger of Philadelphia, in an 
editorial, under the title “* An Influence for Peace,” 
says: 

To the majority of unthinking readers the name “ socialist ” 

is interpreted in the German official light, and as covering all 
that they understand as coming under the general terms radi- 
cal and doctrinaire All socialists may not be upholders of 
the extreme views which have made their programs seem dan- 
gerous because revolutionary, and if the socialists of the Old 
World unite to hasten the end of militarism—as appears to be 
forecasted in the news of the day from Berlin and Paris—the 
whole world will bid them godspeed. 
Jaures was to speak at the request of the Socialist 
Executive Committee of Germany. The subject 
chosen was the task of the social democraey in the 
preservation of the world’s peace and the unity of in- 
terest of the masses of the people in all countries. 
The German Government looked upon the meeting as 
planned to be the beginning of the immediate influ- 
ence of the Social Democracy on foreign policy. 
“The Imperial Government,” said Chancellor von 
Buelow, “ cannot refrain from using the means at its 
disposal to prevent the Party from seeking to destroy 
the existing and constitutionally established order.” 
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The Public Ledger, which of all papers has hither- 
to never been suspected of socialistic leanings, but has 
stood consistently for peace, says further: 

M. Jaures was far from being silenced by the inhibition 
placed upon his speech in Berlin by Chancellor von Buelow, and 
the address to the German Social Democrats, published in Paris, 
instead of being delivered in the German capital, will be far 
more widely read than if the original program had been car- 
ried out without molestation. It proves to have been what 
was expected—a fervent appeal to the socialists of the world to 
adopt a program against militarism and to work together in 
the cause of peace. If, as now appears probable, the German 
Social Democrats have been largely instrumental in causing 
the Kaiser to draw in his horns and consent to an amicable 
agreement with France over the Morocco affair, the incident 
will hold them up to the world in a new light. 


These are the days when two columns on the first 
page of a great daily are taken up with wonderful ac- 
counts of how many are “ killed by the heat.” There 
will be great headlines about some one who was 
“overcome by the heat” and died, and then the ac- 
count will go on to say that it was apoplexy or some 
other ailment that had done its work. If the heat 
were in itself dangerous we would all be more or less 
prostrated, and people living nearer the equator 
would have been killed off long ago. It is time for 
us to get over this superstition. A person in good 
health may take the same delight in the rigors of a 
re sly ‘scorching day that a vigorous person takes 

® battling with the elements” of snow or storm. 
Only in this frame of mind can one get his full share 
of enjoyment out of the hottest days—if one is well. 


In a recent address Governor Hoch, of Kansas, 
declared against crepe and a display of black in 
memory of the dead. Black, he said, is the emblem 
of darkness and despair. Black crepe is not the 
proper emblem or sign of death, and the wearing of 
a large black veil is not the proper sign of sorrow for 
one who thinks that death does not end all and that 
there is an immortality beyond the grave. White 
should be used because it is the emblem of sunshine, 
hope, justice, light and heaven, and not of darkness 
and despair. 


In his address before the Harvard Alumni, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said among other things: 


There are two points in the undergraduate life of Harvard 
about which I think we have a right to feel some little con- 
cern. One is the growth of luxury in the university. I do not 
know whether anything we can say will have much effect on 
this point, but just so far as the alumni have weight I hope to 
see that weight felt in serious and sustained effort against the 
growing tendency to luxury, and in favor of all that makes 
for democratic conditions. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to try to take away all 
social differences from the student life; but it is a good thing 
to show how unimportant these differences are compared to 
the differences of real achievement; and compared also to the 
bonds which should unite together all the men who are in any 
degree capable of such real achievement; bonds, moreover, 
which should also knit these capable men to their brethren who 
need their help. 

The second point upon which I wish to speak is the matter 
of sport. Now I shall not be suspected of a tendency unduly 
to minimize the importance of sport. I believe heartily in 
sport. I believe in outdoor games, and I do not mind in the 
least that they are rough games, or that those who take part 
in them are occasionally injured. 

It is a bad thing for any college man to grow to regard sport 


as the serious business of life. It is a bad thing to permit 
sensationalism and hysteria to shape the development of our 
sports. And, finally, it is a much worse thing to permit col- 
lege sport to become in any shape or way tainted by profes- 
sionalism, or by so much as the slightest suspicion of money- 
making; and this is especially true if the professionalism is 
furtive, if the boy or man violates the spirit of the rule while 
striving to keep within the letter. Professional sport is all 
right in its way. I am glad to say that among my friends I 
number professional boxers and wrestlers, oarsmen and base- 
ball men, whose regard I value and whom in turn I regard as 
thoroughly good citizens. But the college undergraduate who, 
in furtive fashion, becomes a semi-professional is an unmiti- 
gated curse, and that not alone in university life and to the 
cause of amateur sport; for the college graduate ought in after 
years to take the lead in putting the business morality of this 
country on a proper plane, and he can not do it if in his own 
college career his code of conduct has been warped and twisted. 





THE CHICAGO STRIKE. 

[The following is from the editorial page of the current issue 
of the Commons (Chicago), where it appeared under the title, 
“Salvage from a Wreckers’ Strike.” The editor, Graham Tay- 
lor, warden of the Chicago Commons Social Settlement, has 
lived among the laborers many years, and knows them and 
loves them well.] 

The Chicago Teamsters’ strike proves to have 
been, what we all along intimated it to be, the con- 
spiracy of wreckers. On the labor side it was of, by 
and for certain officials. It never even seemed to 
the rank and file to be called in their interest. 
“‘ Sympathetic ” only in name, it was remorselessly 
without sympathy for the garment workers, for the 
teamsters and for the cause of organized labor. Out- 
side the compact body of officials it has been rare to 
find any one who has had any sympathy with it. Only 
the discipline of organization made it possible. Only 
the instinctive sense of self-preservation through or- 
ganization led the men to keep up what they never 
wanted to take up, to tolerate what they never initi- 
ated and could not justify. The only rallying point 
tor the rank and file is loyalty to the display of the 
union button, which the employers wish to be out of 
sight only that the men not wearing it shall not be- 
come a target. The “ organization ” was abused to 
get “the wrecker’s right ” out of whatever wreckage 
the strike could make on either side. 

Enough of a disclosure has come from the Grand 
Jury search light to convince all Chicago that all the 
wreckers are not accounted for by the indictments 
drawn against labor leaders for conspiracy. An or- 
ganization of employers has confessedly kept in its 
employ the most notoriously corrupt agent that ever 
disgraced and disturbed the industrial relationships 
of Chicago. This man was taken into its employ not 
from the ranks of organized labor, with which he was 
never identified. But he was allowed by those who 
employed and paid him to call himself their “ labor 
commissioner,” and testifies under oath that he was 
furnished with funds to fix labor leaders and control 
strikes. Although it is claimed that he was paid only 
to call strikes off and never on, it is difficult to see 
how his calling them off did not put a premium upon 
calling them on. Was not blackmail the inevitable 
consequence of bribery? Were not those who paid 
the bribe accomplices with those who levied the 
blackmail? Whether or no there are indictments to 


charge this up to those guilty of it there is reason 
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enough to believe that the backbone of the strike 
from start to finish has been furnished in this way. 
What salvage the victimized employers, unionists 
and citizens are to rescue from the deliberately- 
planned and long-drawn-out wrecking of their inter- 
ests remains to be seen. If the legal investigation 
proves to be rigid in its impartial exposure and pun- 
ishment of guilt, it may lead both the organized em- 
ployers and organized labor to cut out by the roots 
what has for years disturbed the industrial peace and 
order of the city. Ii, however, this open sore is not 
probed to the bottom, if only the easiest part to reach 
is cut off, and the hardest roots to cut out are left in, 
if only the already discredited are indicted and the 
still accredited are allowed to cover their tracks, the 
moral effect of this disastrous struggle will be largely 
lost, the lawless elements on both sides will defiantly 
survive, and the old trouble will break out again and 
again in the same disgusting spot, which ought to be 
done away with now and forever. Neither organized 
labor, which has never been more at stake in Chicago 
than since this strike began, nor the employers’ asso- 
ciation, which is pledged to “ investigate to a finish,” 
and least of all the city of Chicago, whose fame and 
prosperity are in jeopardy, can afford to stop short of 
the bottom, even if “ influence ” withholds evidence 
from the Grand Jury which would enable it to do so. 


A PROTECTIVE WORK AT THE EXPO- 
SITION. 

The Exposition Travelers’ Aid Committee, under 
the auspices of the International Board of Women’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations, has is- 
sued its “ Appeal Founded on Facts.” Any one who 
wishes to know of the work can have this “ Appeal,” 
which is the report of the St. Louis campaign, by 
writing to headquarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

This “ Appeal ” is for funds to carry on an effec- 
tive protective work during the Lewis-Clark Expo- 
sition in Portland. There are several railroad sta- 
tions and boat landings in Portland, and all of these 
must be adequately supplied with the Travelers’ Aid 
Agents. These agents are to be uniformed and to 
wear the badge. Already the Portland Travelers’ 
Aid Association, organized for the local work, finds 
enough to keep all busy. Several girls have been 
saved from schemers, fake “ ads ” have been exposed 
and improper places closed. 

The Portland Travelers’ Aid Association has asked 
the Exposition Travelers’ Aid Committee to pay the 
salaries of some of the agents. This it will do to the 
extent of the moneyin its treasury. Last vear the com- 
mittee asked for $5,000. Over $4,000 in money was 
sent in response, and the many gratuities in services 
and rentals enabled it to close with a balance. This 
balance was voted by the co-operating societies to the 
Portland work, and has been used in printing and 
distributing literature. 

The Exposition Travelers’ Aid Committee asks for 


$1,000 to place Travelers’ Aid Agents at the stations | 
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and for the care of stranded girls. Send any amount 
to Exposition Travelers’ Aid Committee. Florence 
Blanchard, Seeretary-Treasurer, 96 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, Room 28. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE ABOLI- 
TION OF STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 


The annual meeting of the Friends’ Association 
[in England] for Abolishing the State Regulation of 
Vice was held at Leeds, May 25th. Fielden Thorp, 
B.A., of York, presided, and opened the meeting with 
the reading of Zephaniah 3, and with prayer. Inter- 
esting letters were read by Mrs. Alexander C. Wil- 
son, from Mrs. Josephine Butler, Mrs. Hy. Richard- 
son, of York; Frederick G. Cash and A. C. Wilson; 
the last-named, a son of Henry J. Wilson, M.P., 
wrote of the “ enthusiasm for moral reform ” which 
had permeated the home-life in which he had grown 
up, and which he now realized had been “ far more 
helpful than any sermons or schooling.” Mrs. Wil- 
son supplemented her husband’s letter by giving to 
the meeting a message from his mother of her con- 
tinued interest and sympathy in the abolitionist move- 
ment. 

Prof. Stuart pointed out the steady advance of our 
principles on the Continent of Europe, especially as 
instanced by the two Brussels Conferences, by the 
action of the extra-Parliamentary Commission in 
France, and by the movement among women in Ger- 
many. He gave an account of what the Repeal move- 
ment in England owed to the movement abroad in its 
earlier stages, especially in conveying to this country 
the knowledge of the fact of the failure of the system, 
and also in leading to the reform of our laws in Eng- 
land contained in the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1885. He showed by the evidence given by Sir A. 
Cooper and others before the late Commission on the 
subject of Physical Deterioration, how powerful at 
the present moment were the facts of the Brussels 
Conferences in preventing the reintroduction of the 
system of Regulation in this country. Mr. Stuart 
concluded by answering the question: Why is it nec- 
essary to continue the organization in England where 
Repeal has been obtained? pointing out that (1) it is 
most expedient to assist the Continental Abolitionist 
movement; (2) it is necessary to keep people in Eng- 
land sufficiently awake to the facts to prevent the 
success of any sudden attack such as arose in 1897; 
and (3) Repeal is still required in India and several 
of the Colonies. 

A resolution urging the continued importance of 
the movement was moved by Joshua Rowntree, and 
seconded by Mrs. Gertrude R. Taylor. 


LETTER FROM MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER TO THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE FRIENDS’ ABOLITIONIST ASSOCIATION. 


“T have been asked to write a few words to the 
Friends who will be assembled at Leeds on the 25th. 
Most gladly do I send a few words, straight from my 
heart to vou, dear friends. 


“T have a most grateful recollection of the fact 
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that the Friends were the first to take up the Abol- 
itionist cause in our country, and I recall with grati- 
tude the kind reception they gave to my message, 
inviting me year after year to Devonshire House. 
Never can I forget the meetings we had there, the 
crowded room, the loving welcome, the hospitality 
which they granted to me, and the sympathy and 
practical help given to our cause (very powerful help) 
from some of the most prominent men and women of 
your Society. 

“T am now quite laid aside from work, and often 
suffering a good deal, but I think I was never more 
hopeful than I am to-day. There is much tribulation 
in the world, many portents of approaching trouble 
and judgment. But underneath all permitted judg- 
ments and national chastisements there is mercy. 
Our God works all in love. The day of his vengeance 
is also the day of his pity, and his pity is infinite; his 
love for his redeemed world is unfathomable and in- 
exhaustible. 

“ We have every reason to be thankful for the 
progress of our Abolitionist cause abroad. The lead- 
ing spirits there are men and women whose faith is 
deeply rooted in the Divine Power and Prevalence, 
in and by which they labor on in the face of many 
difficulties. The passion for Justice is in itself a pow- 
erful influence, even among some distinguished work- 
ers in our cause who have not yet been brought into a 
personal knowledge of Christ our Saviour, the Leader 
of our Army which combats for Justice and for Pur- 
itv. I remain, dear Friends, 

“ Yours most sincerely, 
“ JosepHIne Butter.” 


—The Shield (London). 








A VISIT AMONG CENTRE FRIENDS IN 
HALFMOON VALLEY. 

John J. and Eliza H. Cornell have recently visited 
the friends of this place. 

On Sixth month 18th, they attended our regular 
First-day meeting, which consists of a small number 
of Friends. We were much favored to listen to the 
spoken word of truth, and trust that the helpful 
thoughts given forth may have a lasting influence. 

A meeting was held in the evening in the Metho- 
dist church at Stormstown. Regardless of the indi- 
cations for rain an attentive audience assembled. 
John J. Cornell’s discourse was based on the follow- 
ing portion of Scripture, ‘ Add to your faith virtue; 
and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temper- 
ance; and to temperance, patience; and to patience, 
godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and 
to brotherly kindness, charity.” Expression was 
given that the sermon was clear and instructive. 

Fourth-day evening a meeting was held in the 
Friends’ meeting house, in which we again received 
words of encouragement and council. 

We feel to express our appreciation in a share of 
the extended visits and labors of our Friends, and 
emphasize the thought that if such social and relig- 







ious visits were more frequent with Friends we would 
be wisely adhering to the old custom, 


V. M. W. 
Port Matilda, Pa. 








A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


In the afternoon of one of the loveliest days of the 
season, the 21st inst., “ a perfect day in June,” a com- 
pany of nearlytwo hundred persons—children, grand- 
children, relatives and friends—met at the house and 
in the shady grounds of Edward Coale, near Benja- 
minville, [l., to do honor to him and his estimable 
wife, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marriage, which occurred at the meeting house 
at Maple Grove, Huntington County, Indiana, the 
meeting at that time being a large one, but, like 
many others, now much reduced in size by removals 
and deaths, ‘and discontinued at that place (though 
the house still stands), the few remaining members 
having nearly all moved to the adjacent town of 
Huntington, where the meeting is now held. This 
couple, having started early in life in the marriage 
relation, are not yet “old people,” as we to-day 
reckon age, he being seventy-two and she sixty-seven 
years of age, and both appearing as if they might be 
with us many years to come. At the time and place 
of their marriage a sister of the bride, and a cousin of 
the groom, were united in marriage with each other, 
and while the former still lives, with an unbroken 
family cirele of three sons and three daughters, al! 
save the youngest married, and all present (with their 
families of eleven children) except one son, who, 
with his wife and three children, live in California, 
and were absent, the latter couple many years ago 
passed to the great beyond. Several of their descend- 
ants were present. 

At this anniversary the certificate of marriage was 
read, with the names of the seventy-four signers, and 
eight of these responded to their names. The parties 
were the recipients of many handsome tokens of lov- 
ing remembrance from different ones, among them 
nearly two hundred letters from relatives and friends 
in Canada, Nebraska, California, Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, ete., arranged in booklet form with decorated 
covers, and another, containing letters from children 
and grandchildren, in a beautiful cover, from Califor- 
hia, of the bark of the Yucca palm, ornamented with 
a representation of the Poinsetta flower in rich vel- 
vet, and all finished off in pyrographic work. Of 
these letters four were publicly read. A photogra- 
pher was present and secured pictures of the “ bride 
and groom,” of their family, and of the group of peo- 
ple assembled, among them being a man in his ninety- 
first year. Visitors were present from Louisiana, In- 
diana, Ohio, lowa and Kentucky, and many miles 
around. The occasion was certainly an enjoyable 
one, and long to be remembered by all who were in 
attendance. 

Exizasetu H. Coate. 


Holder, Ill, Sixth mo. 28th, 1905. 
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QUAKER LIFE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The persecutions to which Friends were subjected 
two centuries ago form the basis of a story by L. C. 
Wood,* in which he depicts English country life in 
those days, with glimpses of London during the great 
plague and the historic fire. The principal characters 
are Walter and Rachel Pixley, English farmers who 
were also ministers in the Society of Friends; their 
daughter Martha, a maiden whose character is a 
blending of sweetness, purity and strength; and Hugh 
Hereford, who estranged his father by uniting with 
Friends, suffered imprisonment, and finally married 
Martha just before sailing for America to seek a 
home where there should be no more persecution. 

The Pixleys were frequent guests of Margaret 
Fell, and it was at her home that the young people 
were married. Concerning the wedding we quote 
this passage: “‘ Messengers had been sent out to sum- 
mon a few intimate Friends to witness the quiet wed- 
ding, which was to be celebrated at twelve noon in 
the room where meetings were wont to be held at 
Swarthmore Hall. In the same room, now prettily 
arranged for Patty’s marriage, Rachel Fell was 
united to Daniel Abraham a few years later.” 

On reaching America Hugh Hereford went to the 
home of Joseph Cooper, called Pyne Point. This was 
situated on a pine-covered promontory on the Dela- 
ware River, near its junction with Asoroches Creek 
(now Cooper’s Creek). When his first letter from 
the new country reached England the Pixleys were in 
prison and Rachel was nigh unto death. He wrote 
the following description of the house where he was 
a guest: “* Several Friends have settled hereabout and 
have paid the Indians for their land so no ill feeling 
has ever been evidenced by these swarthy red men. 
Thou wouldst smile at this house, dear Patty. “Tis 
but a story and a half high. Sixty feet long and 
thirty or-so wide, and built of Jersey iron stone. A 
tall man could touch the ceiling of the large living 
room on the ground floor, and in this ceiling are fas- 
tened various hooks whereon hang pickled hams and 


Elizabeth Town, Ist Mo. 21, 1681. 

Here wants nothing but people. There is not a poor body 
in the province. 

Pork and beef two pence per hundred. Fish and fowl plenty. 
Oysters I think would serve all England. Indian wheat two 
shillings and sixpence per bushel. It is exceedingly good for 
food every way and two or three hundred increase. Cyder 
good and plenty for one penny per quart. Good drink that is 
made of molasses, stands in about two shillings a barrel, 
wholesome like cur eight shillings per barrel in England. Good 
venison, plenty, brought us in at eighteen pence per quarter. 
Eggs three pence per dozen. All things very plenty. Land 
very good as ever I saw. Vines, walnuts, peaches and straw- 
berries, and many other things in the woods. 

The story gives a very fair idea of the principles 
for which Friends stood and of the effect produced 
upon their persecutors by their patient and cheerful 
endurance of suffering, and the free forgiveness ac- 
corded to all who injured them. No one can read it 
without realizing that the greatest victories are those 
that are won by the power of the indwelling Christ. 


Euizasetu Lioyp. 





















FROM VOICES OF RAIN. 
REST. 

There is a little grove beside the hill 
Where aspens shake and thrill, 
With silver stems beneath their glimmering green 
Against the pines‘ dark screen. 
And all day long the rain unceasing weaves, 
Ripples of light among their tremulous leaves, 
And all day long the moss against their feet 
Tufted, and starred, and sweet, 
Flashes in flickering splendor with the crown 
Of diamond drops swept down. 


Through pillared arches of the forest aisles, 
Sacred untrodden miles, 

The voiceless throngs in this God’s temple dim 
Bow to the rain’s soft hymn; 

Walls on whose pile nor axe nor hammer wrought 
The Master-builder’s thought, 

Unchiseled font and granite altar stair 

Wait on the wordless prayer. 

And overhead against a brooding sky 

The priestly pine trees high 

With lifted hands invoke on vale and crest 








° ° . Infinitudes of rest... . —Mabel Earle, in the Atlantic. 
smoked beef. As I write a roaring fire of huge logs 7 eee : 
attraets each new comer to the wide fireplace, for an 

there are many degrees of frost outside and evidence BIRTHS. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Woodstown, N. J., Second month 19th, 
1905, to William Henry and Elizabeth B. Lippincott, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Ruth Lippincott. 


of snow. Two smaller rooms serve for bed chambers 
back of this large sitting room, which is kitchen, 
sitting room, dining room, parlor, everything, and in 
the second story, which is reached by a wide winding 
staircase making exit from the living room are two or 
three more little sleeping apartments, unceiled, and 
the axe-hewn beams clinched at the peak with large 
wooden pegs are visible.” 

Through the heroism of their adopted daughter, 
for whom William Penn obtained an audience with 
the king, the Pixleys were released from prison, and 
finally came to America with Penn in the “ Wel- 
come.” Before sailing they received several other 
letters from Friends in America, one of which bears 
evidence of being historic: 


DEATHS. 

BUNTING.—At Darby, Pa., Seventh month 6th, 1905, Eliza- 
beth Spencer Bunting, wife of the late Joseph Bunting, and 
daughter of the late Levis and Ann (McelIlwain) Miller; a val- 
ued member and overseer of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

DAVIS.—At her home in Pleasantville, Bedford County, Pa., 
Sixth month 2lst, 1905, Ruth Anna Davis, aged 59 years; a 
member of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting. The consistent 
life of this dear Friend is worth more than a passing notice. 
Although several miles from meeting, she attended as often as 
possible, and was always an earnest advocate of the principles 
of Friends. She was of a kind and gentle disposition, and will 
be sadly missed in the community, but most of all by her hus- 
band and five children, who were so devoted to her and will 
long cherish the memory of a good mother, and can feel as- 
sured that the end of such a life is peace. M. W. B. 

KATEN.—At his home on North Chancellor Street, New- 


town, Pa., on Third-day morning, Seventh month 4th, 1905, 
Samuel Katen, in his 78th year. 


*“For a Free Conscience: A Story of Quaker Life in the 
Seventeenth Century,” by L. C. Wood, published by Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York and London, 
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RICE.—In Newtown, Pa., on Seventh month 2d, 1905, Ly- 
dretta Rice, daughter of Abbie B. and the late Harrison Rice, 
aged 27 years; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. She was one of the most highly esteemed young 
women of Newtown, being prominent in social circles as well as 
active in the various societies of which she was a member, and 
in which she was constantly working for the betterment of 
humanity, always thinking of others before herself. She was a 
member of the Newtown New Century Club and Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union; for several years she was secre- 
tary of the Newtown Friends’ Association, and had served on 
the Executive Committee of the Junior Friends’ Association 
since its organization three years ago; of the Loyal Temper- 
ance Legion she was for a time press superintendent in the 
county, and for two years secretary of the State Legion; at the 
time of her death she was corresponding secretary of the State 
Equal Suffrage Association. She was also a writer of ability, 
helping al] these organizations with her skillful pen. Her beau- 
tiful life will long continue to inspire those who knew her to 
think the thoughts that are kind and do the deeds that are 
helpful. 


STOCKTON.—On Sixth month 7th, 1905, at her home in 
Evansville, Ind., Martha S. Stockton, widow of William C. 
Stockton, and daughter of Reuben and Hannah (Stiles) Mat- 
lack, in her 79th year. 

The following is from the Evansville Courier: “ Martha 
Stiles Matlack was born in Crosswicks, N. J., July 14th, 1826 
but when a young child moved with her family to Philadel- 
phia, where, until her marriage, her life was spent. Through 
her entire career she was a consistent member of the Society 
of Friends, and she retained her membership until her death 
in the Green Street Friends’ Meeting in Philadelphia. One of 
the pleasures which she annually enjoyed was the letter that 
came to her every year from the directors of this Society, con- 
taining a greeting to the absent member, and an expression of 
interest in her spiritual welfare. 

“She was educated at the well-known Friends’ Boarding 
School at Westtown, Pa., just out of Philadelphia, and through 
her life retained a most pleasant memory of this institution, 
which a few years ago celebrated its one hundredth anniversary. 
On August 23d, 1854, she became the wife of William E. Stock- 
ton, and with him left home and friends inPhiladelphia to found 
a new home in this western country. They settled first in 
Paducah, Ky., but six years later came to Evansville, where 
since 1860 Mrs. Stockton has resided. Four children were born 
of‘this union, of whom three survive, Mrs. Ida Bowles and Mrs. 
Roscoe Roberts, of Evansville, and Mrs. William Trudgeon, of 
Purcell, Indian Territory. 

“On February 14th, 1866, came to Mrs. Stockton the great 
grief of her life in the loss of a much loved and devoted hus- 
band. Some of the old residents of this city will remember 
his tragic fate with that of three companions by drowning in 
the Ohio River. ... In this terrible crisis of her life Mrs. 
Stockton showed the wonderful strength of character she pos- 
sessed. ... To her helpless little ones she performed the part 
of both father and mother. . . . Mrs. Stockton’s idea of one’s 
duty to others was not by any means restricted to the mem- 
bers of her family. Many a motherless girl has found in her 
a helpful friend ready to give of her time and means to per- 
form a needed service. Young men who in years gone by found 
in her home a pleasant. boarding place, hold Mrs. Stockton in 
affectionate remembrance, and give her a high measure of 
praise for the influence for good she had had upon their lives. 

“ Although a loyal member of the Society of Friends, as there 
was no congregation of that faith in Evansville, Mrs. Stockton 
from her first coming to this city took an active interest in St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, and always willingly gave of her time 
and means towards its support. In their early years she took 
her children to the Sunday School, and when they took upon 
themselves the solemn vow of baptism and confirmation, she 
gave her approval and consent, showing that in religion she 
had the same breadth of mind that characterized ner in the 
other affairs of life.” 


THOMPSON.—At West Grove, Pa., Sixth month 2Ist, 1905, 
Hannah G. Thompson, aged 84 years. She was a faithful and 
esteemed elder of New Garden Monthly Meeting. Being a 
true and consistent friend at heart, she walked humbly and 
cheerfully in her Master’s vineyard, doing what she could in 
his service. For a number of years she was an invalid, most 
of the time confined to bed, but her affliction never changed her 
bright, cheerful Christian spirit. She was ever anxious about 
her friends, wishing for them a life of happiness here and for 
the life to come. She was so filled with the Christ-spirit, her 
every thought and action was for good. None knew her but 
to love her. Her sweet gentle spirit, imbued with the love of 


the Master, whom she so willingly served, shed an influence 
around her which will long be felt. In singleness of heart she 
served the Lord every day the same. Her great desire was, as 
the poet expresses it: 


“Oh, for a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heavenly frame; 

A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb.” 


“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
G. E. 


WoOOD.—At his late residence, “ Thornycroft,” Claremont, 
Cal., Seventh month 3d, 1905, Thomas S. Wood, in the 78th 
year of his age. Beloved husband of Caroline 8S. Wood, and 
father of Louise Wood Ferris and Henry 8. Wood. A member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
cat ces es 

NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Jane C. Washburn, of Chappaqua, N. Y., and her niece, Mary 
S. Washburn, sailed on the 8th from Philadelphia on the 
“Merion” for Liverpool. They expect to spend six or eight 


weeks touring on the continent, returning on the “ Baltic,” 
Ninth month 6th. 


Friends of Philadelphia and neighborhood are invited to join 
in the basket picnic on the lawn of D. H. Wright, Riverton, 
N. J., on Seventh-day, the 15th. Boat leaves Chestnut Street 
wharf at 2 p.m. Exercises will begin at five. 





Samuel S. Ash and wife, Sarah C. Ash, started on an ex- 
tended Western journey, leaving Philadelphia on the 5th. 
They expect to arrive in Seattle, Wash., about the 11th, where, 
with their son and his family they will spend most of the sum- 
mer. They will return by way of San Francisco and Denver. 





James T. Bogardus, son of Elizabeth and the late Joseph 
Bogardus, recently met with a serious accident. He was walk- 
ing across the railroad at Waynesville, O., when his foot slipped 
and caught between the rail and the board crossing. He was 
unable to extricate his foot, and the express train was bear- 
ing down upon him. He signaled, but the engineer could not 
stop the train. With great presence of mind, James then threw 
his body as far out from the track as possible, thus saving his 
life. The wheels ran over his foot, terribly mangling it, and 
making amputation below the knee necessary. James was 
very brave during the entire ordeal, both including the acci- 
dent and the amputation, and after being run over and thrown 
twenty feet from the track, crawled to the gate leading to his 
uncle’s place, calling for help. The little sufferer is doing well, 
with every prospect of recovery. 


FRIENDS GOING WEST. 

The General Secretary of the Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles would be glad to receive a line 
from Friends who may be going West at any time, and espe- 
cially in connection with the meeting of the Central Committee. 
If such Friends as may feel moved to visit some of our meet- 
ings en route, or within the bounds of the Western Yearly 
Meetings, will indicate their willingness to perform such ser- 
vice, however brief the visit may be, either in public or pri- 
vate capacity, arrangements may be perfected to make such 
visits cover needy points. 

A Macedonian cry, just for help and encouragement comes to 
us, and it would seem that a little systematic effort may en- 
able visits to be made at the most available points, and at the 
least possible expense. HENRY W. WILBUR, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 140 North Fifteenth Street. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


CotumBus, O.—The Friends’ Association was held at the 
home of Emma Smith, Seventh month 2d, with eighteen mem- 
bers present. The main subject of the meeting was an account 
of the early life of James Naylor, giving accounts of his per- 
secutions and hardships. This brought forth a live discussion. 
One of Whittier’s later poems was read, and after a brief si- 
lence a Friend felt it right to say a few words in regard to the 
main object of our assembling together, and warning us against 
the danger of drifting into a literary club, and that we keep 
closer to the spiritual light and life. After a season of quiet 
the association adjourned to meet at the home of Isaac Stan- 


Lig j 905, 
ton, Eighth month 6th, 1905 Joun E. Camrentzn. 
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ByBerryY, PA.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held on the 2d, at the meeting house. James Bon- 
ner, Jr., opened the exercises by reading the 2d Psalm. A se- 
lection entitled, “ A Word,” was given by Emma Wildman. 
Nathaniel Richardson gave a short talk in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is nobility of character innate or may it be acquired ?” 
A paper prepared by Albert H. Johnson on “ The Friends’ As- 
sociation and Its Relation to the Meeting ” was read by Edwin 
K. Bonner. Remarks were made by Nathaniel Richardson and 
John Wood, the latter earnestly desiring some suggestion 
could be made as to how people can be induced to give opinions. 
Edward Comly gave voice to his appreciation of the papers, 
and Anna Comly spoke of an incident when a moth miller had 
for months lain dormant in cocoon, and then came out beauti- 
fully developed in her home, and likened this to our own na- 
tures, where the good and beautiful lay inactive but finally are 
evolved from apparent death. Arabella Carter expressed a 
belief in innate nobility as shown oft-times in the children of 
the slums. She referred to the recent commencement of the 
Deaf and Dumb Institute, where the pupils willingly talked 
when taught how, but others around us with all faculties failed 
to use them. A. C. 

CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of J. Q. Brown, Sixth month 27th, 1905. Selections were read 
by Mary B. Cocks, Rowland Cocks and Blanche Brown. The 
discussion was confined chiefly to the topic, “ War Too Expen- 
sive.” The program for the next meeting, which will be held 
Seventh month 23d at the home of Theodore Ketcham, will 
consist of papers by William B. Cocks and Elizabeth Seaman, 
selections by Mercie Ketcham and Theodore Barton. 

B. E. B., Secretary. 














JUSTIFICATION AS UNDERSTOOD BY THE 
EARLY FRIENDS. 

A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND IIs- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXVIL. 
Text, Rom., v., 18; Bible readings, Rom., v.; James, ii. 

The practice of religion took such a vigorous hold upon the 
early Friends that it occupied their attention more than the 
elaboration of any scheme of theology. At the same time, 
however, they were well aware that thinking and doing go 
hand in hand, and cannot be sundered. Thinking includes the 
possible deed; and the act performed is the result of some sort 
of thinking.1 In addition, the Friends in their early experience 
as a people, were required to defend their faith. This they did 
in a logical and fearless manner. As a result, we have a body 
of religious expression, which is quite akin to theology. The 
followers of Friends’ however, have not valued a re-expression 
of this matter as other religious denominations have, and con- 
sequently much careless thinking followed, resulting in divi- 
sions and mis-statements, until Quakerism to-day needs to 
seek the original ground of its existence. 

Fox and his disciples had a clear conception of what was 
then understood as Justification, and they were not loath to 
give expression to the same. The common meaning of the 
term as then used was that Justification comprised that gra- 
cious act of God whereby he pardons and accepts sinners on 
account of Christ’s righteousness imputed to them, and re- 
ceived by faith.2 It was also understood to be confirmed and 
ratified by the resurrection of Christ. And it was also claimed 
that Justification was manifested in the works of believers.4 

Calvin had insisted upon the eternal election of God; Luther 
upon the temporal justification by faith; upon these the 
Church should stand or fall, and the source of strength or peace 
in the battle of life should be maintained. Calvin emphasized 
the unchangeable decree of God; Luther looked upon the prac- 
tical effect of saving grace upon the individual conscience. 
Romanism, on the other hand, weakened the power of divine 
grace, magnified human merit, and denied the personal cer- 
tainty of salvation. The followers of Calvin and Luther, in 
their opposition to a common enemy, Rome, overworked their 
individual point of view. Modern theological thought, in its 
reaction from the extreme of the above positions, has turned 
decidedly toward Peter’s confession. Singularly enough, this 
confession of Peter’s represents the position taken by Robert 
Barclay and the Friends of his day. “Thou art the Christ, the 
son of the living God.”5 On this rock these early Friends 
built their Church, which to them was an approach toward a 
new social order, here on earth as a concrete reality, and in 
the future as a possibility. 

To them this rock was the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. They recognized sonship with the 
Father as a birthright legacy. This was universal; “God was 





humanity’s loving Father, ready to forgive and yearning after 
his lost children.” They spoke of this as the Light shed 
abroad for all men. They also stood for a closer adoption. A 
new life born in the man by personal contact with God, which 
produced a new character capable of using the old powers in 
a new fashion. This latter phase of sonship they did not hesi- 
tate to call the cause of justification. 

“It is this inward birth in us, bringing forth righteousness 
and holiness in us, that doth justify us.”6 This new birth was 
begotten by the Christ, so that “ We are made one with him, 
as the branch with the vine, and have a title and a right to 
what he hath done and suffered for us; so that his obedience 
becomes ours, his righteousness ours, his death and suffering 
ours.”7 These words of Barclay’s are the key to the early 
Quaker conception of justification. 

The above view, held by the early Friends, was looked upon 
by Robert Barclay as differing from the Protestant attitude on 
the subject. “They,” he said, believe that “remission of sins 
and justification in the sight of God” comes “ by virtue of the 
merits and sufferings of Christ, not by infusing righteousness 
into them, but by pardoning their sins and accounting and ac- 
cepting their persons as righteous; they resting on him and 
his righteousness by faith; which faith, the act of believing, is 
not imputed unto them for righteousness. 

This shows the difference as then understood between the 
early Friends and their opposers in the Protestant ranks. It 
was thought that the Friends were dangerously near the doc- 
trine of merit held by the Romanists. This inward birth, of 
which Barclay spoke, was the spirit born of the Christ 
within, and good works were the fruit of this spirit. 
and therefore necessary to justification, but not in the 
Roman sense. These Friends claimed not to be “ justified for 
their good works, but to be justified in them.”7 They dis- 
tinguished between the good works and the worker in assign- 
ing cause for justification. Herein is the rock of Peter on 
which they built their church. Justification, they insisted, is 
due “to the worker brought forth in us, but not to the 
works.”8 In this they distinguished clearly between the 
works of the law and the works of Grace or the gospel; the 
first was performed in man’s own will, the latter by this 
“worker” brought forth in us. 

They agreed with James (ii. 24) that good works were 
necessary to justification, but in the sense expressed by Bar- 
clay when he says, “ Good works as naturally follow from this 
birth as heat from fire.” Luther could scarcely accept the doc- 
trine of James. The Friends united the teaching of James and 
Paul, but denied the prevalent doctrine that this visitation of 
the spirit that brought forth the worker was irresistible. To 
the Friends there must be an acceptance. “Christ by his 
death,” says Barclay, “removed the wrath of God so far as 
to obtain remission of sins for as many as receive that Grace 
and Light that he communicates unto them, and has purchased 
for them by his blood.® . . . Thus we see that to these Friends 
Christ was more than an example; he quickened the spirit 
that grew in the “ worker,” which caused justification. 


REFERENCES : 

1Can the practice of religion exclude religious thinking? 
Does the practice of religion precede religious thinking? 

2 Rom., v., 16-18. 

3 Rom., iv., 25. 

4 James, ii., 21-24, 25, 26. 

5 Matt., xvi., 16-18; I. Cor., ii, 2; iii, 11; 
I. John, iv., 2, 3. 

6“ Barelay’s Apology,” 6th ed., p. 205, chap. on “ Justifica- 
tion.” 

7 Ibid., p. 207. 

8 Ibid., p. 231. 

9 Tbid., p. 211. 


Rom., iv., 25; 


THE COMFORTER. 
Let me come in where you sit weeping 
Let me, who have not any child to die, 
Weep with you for the little one whose love 
I have known nothing of. 





aye, 


The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their pressure round your neck; the hands you used 
To kiss—such arms—such hands I never knew, 

May I not weep with you? 


Fain would I be of service—say something, 
Between the tears, that would be comforting— 
But ah! so sadder than yourself am I, 
Who have no child to die. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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THE WORKING CLASSES IN POLAND. 


Except as regards the unskilled laborer, the condition of the 
working classes in the towns is better than that of the peas- 
ant. In many trades, the wages earned by skilled artisans are 
fairly good, and would compare not unfavorably with those 
paid in England. But the conditions under which even the 
families of the skilled workmen are forced to live leave much 
to be desired. Artisans’ dwellings are unknown, rents are high 
and the accommodation provided is miserable. For a single 
room only, the workman must pay in Warsaw ten rubles ($5) 
a month, and, if he wants a kitchen as well, it will cost an- 
other four rubles ($2) or so. 

It can easily be imagined, therefore, that the lot of the com- 
mon unskilled laborer in Poland is 4 hard one. He may earn 
arrywhere from sixty to ninety copecks a day (thirty to forty- 
five cents), little enough upon which to support a wife and 
family. Three or four families of this class herd together in 
one room, in houses where the sanitary conditions are inde- 
scribable. When in Lodz, the so-called Manchester of Russia, 
I was assured that as many as eighteen people, adults and 
children, have been found living in a single room. That town, 
with nearly 400,000 inhabitants, has no water-supply, each 
house being dependent upon its own artesian well. Small 
wonder that under such conditions the rate of infant mortality 
is terribly high! These people live on a starvation diet, con- 
sisting chiefly of very weak tea and bread, with small quanti- 
ties of fat bacon, herrings, potatoes or cabbage. On Sundays 
they may have a small piece of meat.—Robert Atter, in North 
American Review. 


THE ARGENTINES: A NEW RACE OF MEN. 


I am often asked about the characteristics of the people of 
Argentina. Although it might be assumed that I would speak 
with favorable consideration because of my experience there 
as American Minister, I want to say in all candor that I be- 
lieve Argentina is becoming the home of a new, forceful, ener- 
getic, and ambitious race. In other words, it would seem as if 
the blending of the original Spanish blood with that of the 
other Latin races, like the Italians and the French, together 
with an intermingling of English, Irish, and German strains, 
in a wonderful climate and in a new country, was evolving a 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 7th mo. 16th 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia. 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 


7th mo. 16th 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


(1st-day ).—Conference 7th 
under the care of the Philanthropic (¢ 
mittees of the Yearly 
Meetings, in the meeting house at Fall- 
sington, Pa., at 3 p.m. 
bur will speak on peace and arbitration. 8th 


(1st-day ).—Conference 
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people with the best characteristics of all these. The men 
average large of physique, quick of action, and clever of mind. 
The women are graceful, bright, and possessed of a remarkable 
finesse of manner and spirit, and they hold into maturity their 
early beauty like the women of the northern temperate zone. 
In these descriptions I refer to the higher grades; the so-called 
lower classes are uniformly healthy and vigorous, with average 
mentality. 

The statistics of 1903 showed 1,000,000 foreigners in Argen- 
tina in a total of 5,000,000. Of these 500,000 were Italians, 
200,000 Spaniards, 100,000 French, 25,000 English, 18,000 Ger- 
mans, 15,000 Swiss, 13,000 Austrians, and the remainder of 
many nationalities. The number of Americans did not exceed 
1,500, although many are coming now to go into cattle-raising 
and farming in the country or into all kinds of business in 
Buenos Ayres. English influence is very strong, especially in 
financial circles, with the Germans almost equally active. The 
Spanish language is spoken everywhere, but English is being 
heard more and more. These cosmopolitan characteristics 
make the social life of Buenos Ayres particularly interesting. 
Each nationality has its own club, except that, of course, the 
Americans join with the English, as in other parts of the 
world when they are away from their home countries. The 
total population of 5,000,000 seems small, but that is due to 
the former isolation of Argentina. The growth of immigra- 


tion in the future will be large if the government enacts favor- 
able laws.—John Barrett, in the Review of Reviews. 


Helen Keller, who, with the most limited perceptions through 
the organs of sensation, has yet furnished her mind and dis- 
covered the sources of true human happiness, has a message in 
The Youth’s Companion for Sixth month 8th, “ To Girls Who 
Are Going to College.” The thousands of girls who with small 
opportunities are yet striving to fit themselves for the widest 
fields of usefulness will take heart from this cheerful note of 
one who has surmounted obstacles of the most baffling and dis- 
couraging -character. 


Be still, sad heart, and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all. 

Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.” 


mo, 29th (7th-day).—Westbury 
ymm- | Quarterly Meeting, at Westbury, Long 
Quarterly | Island, at 10.30 a.m.; ministers and el- 
ders, day before, at 3 p.m. 


x 


and 


Henry W. Wil- 

mo. 18th (6th-day). — Central 
Committee of Friends’ General Confer- 
ence meets at Fall Creek Meeting House, 
Pendleton, Ind. Sessions through Sixth- 


Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street 
10.30 a.m. 


and Girard Avenue, 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
freé of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street 
Place (between Second and 
Avenues), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Street 

and 


and Rutherfurd 
Third 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 

Smith Street 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 


( be- 


tween Boerum 


Chicago.— 
Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 


Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


7th mo. 16th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at the 
home of Wm. Moore, 78 Fisher Avenue. 
at 11 a.m. 


under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house at Providence 
(Media, Pa.), at 2.30 p.m. R. Barclay 
Spicer will speak on “ Temperance and 
the First-day School.” 


7th mo. 19th (4th-day).—Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting (Race Street), at 
7.30 p.m. 


7th mo. 20th (5th-day).—Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, at 7.30 
p-m. 


7th mo. 2ist (6th-day).—Quaker- 
town, Pa., Young Friends’ Association, at 
the home of Anna Kinsey. 


7th mo. 23d (lst-day).—At Merion, 
Pa., a meeting appointed by Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Com- 
mittee, at 3 p.m. 


7th mo. 26th (7th-day).—Western 
Quarterly Meeting, at London Grove, 
Pa., at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day 
before, at 1] a.m. 


7th mo. 28th (5th-day).—Caln Quar- 
terly Meeting, at East Caln, at 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, same day, at 10 
a.m. 


and Seventh-days. See issue of Sixth 
month 24th, page 394. 


8th mo. 20th (1st-day).—Joint Com- 
mittee of the Several Yearly Meetings 
for Work Among Isolated Friends, in 
Fall Creek Meeting House (near Pendle- 
ton, Ind.), at 1.30 p.m. Other meetings 
of this committee will be held between 
the sessions of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


8th mo. 21st (2d-day).— Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, at Fall Creek Meeting 
House, Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a.m. 


8th mo. 28th (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Salem, O., at 10 a.m. 


9th mo. llth (2d-day).—Illinois Year- 
ly Meeting, at Clear Creek Meeting 
House, near Mt. Palatine, IIl., at 10 a.m. 


The Friends’ Book Association ac- 
knowledges receipt of the following ad- 
ditional contributions to the Children’s 
Country Week Association: Helen and 
Florence, $20.00; previously reported, 
$24.00: amount, $44.60. Also for the 
“Children’s Home for Incurables,” Helen 
and Florence, $20.00. 


Joun CoMLy, Supt. 
Seventh month 10th, 1905. 





